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English Husbands. 

ISS ELLEN TitRRY, who has 
married for the third time, 
once avowed herself fond of 
Americans because they think 

nothing too good for their wives. “‘ English 

husbands do not,” she continued. “ And 

I think it’s a little our fault. We worship 

oursons, we fetch them chairs, open the 

doors for them, and when they grow up 

their sweethearts and wives do likewise. 
—_ 


A MISSING FRENCH MINIATURE 


On2 of the several art treasures that are still 

missing from those stolen from Mr. Wertheimer’s 

house. An Italian, ‘*John Smith,” when arrested 

was found to have several treasures on his person, 

and later further articles were found at his 
residence 


They expect their daughters to continue 
doing so, but it is the daughters who rebel.” 


Crushing Retort. 
N rs. Powell (then Mrs. Renaud), an 
actress of the old school, was anxious 
to conceal her second marriage, not from 
any unworthy motive but for private 
family reasons. An actress in the Covent 
Garden company, who bore by courtesy 
the name of one of the performers, became 
acquainted with the fact, and maliciously 
addressed her one night in the greenroom 
before many others thus: “Mrs. Powell, 
everybody says you are married.” “In- 
deed,” retorted Mrs. Renaud coldly, 
“‘everybody says you are not.” 
Discovering the Author. 
Woheea the first specimens of “‘ The Bonnie 
Brier Bush’’ were appearing they 
struck Professor G. A. Smith as very like 
stories which the Rey. John Watson of 
Liverpool used to tell. Accordingly he 
despatched a post card to Sefton Park, 
Well done, Ian Maclaren.” The pro- 
fessor received on an equally laconic post 
card the apt reply, ‘‘ Well done, Higher 
Criticism.’ Dr. Smith is a professor at 
the U.F. College, Glasgow. 


Born there Himself. 
[= Maclaren once told a good story of 
when he was travelling from Aberdeen 
to Perth. A man opposite to him in the 
railway carriage, pointing out of the 
window, remarked, “Can you see that? 
That is Kirriemuir.” ~ “ Yes,’ replied Ian 
Maclaren, ‘‘ Mr. Barrie was born there.” 
“That is so,’ said the other, ‘‘and I was 
born there myself.” 


Keeping the Sabbath. 
ext Sunday Prince Fushimi, our 
Japanese visitor, goes to see Loch 
Lomond. It is to be hoped that the good 
people of Scotland, notoriously strict in 
observing the Sabbath, will not be shocked. 
When Queen Victoria first went to Bal- 
moral she startled the locals by taking 
drives on Sunday. One old lady was 
pretty severe in her strictures. - ‘Don’t 
you know,” said a neighbour, “ that Christ 
walked out on the Sabbath?” “I ken 
weel that he did,’’ replied the old dame, 
“an’ I dinna think the better o’ him 


Lords and Pipers. 

s Prince Fushimi dines with the 
Duke of Montrose at Buchanan 
Castle while in the north he will no 
doubt make the acquaintance ofa real 
Highland piper. When at Balmoral 
once Lord John Russell, requiring 
a piper, applied to her Mayjesty’s 
performer, who asked what kind of 
a man was wanted. “Just such 
another as yourself,’ replied Lord 
John. Drawing himself up to his 
full height the piper calmly rejoined, 
“There are plenty o’ lords like yersel’ 

but very few sic pipers as me.” 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE 


Sir William P. Treloar was the leading figure in the recent celebration at Helston, his 
native town, on the occasion of the feast of Flora. 
Mayor danced through the town in the ‘furry’ dance, an ancient local custom. The 
photograph shows him leaning towards Mrs. Montagu Rogers, his partner in the dance 
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“ FURRY ” 


CS “DAY. 


Art for Art’s Sake. 
“The living-statue agitation recalls the 
living-picture exhibitions of a lew 
years back. Also a story. A performer 
landed at New York, and the custom- 
house official said, ‘Your luggage, 
miss?” “JI have none,’ was the reply. 
“But excuse me,” he remarked, “I under- 
stand you are engaged for the New York 
stage at a large salary.’ ‘I am,’ said 
she., ‘Then I must see your costumes,” 
exclaimed the official decisively. ‘I have 
none,’ replied the lady. ‘‘I expect -to 
purchase what bronze paint I shall require 
alter landing.” 
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Bishop and Actor. 
he criticism of the living statues by 
representative clergymen reminds 
one of a former Bishop of London who 
asked Garrick if he could explain why the 
clergy failed to arrest the attention of the 
people although they preached the realities 
of the world to come, while he (Garrick) 
filled crowded houses although the people 
knew that all he was saying was fiction. 
‘The reason is very plain, my lord,” replied 
the great actor. ‘You deal with facts as 
if they were fiction; I deal with fiction 
as if they were facts.” 


& 


li it ever 
comes to 
a close tussle 
with the Lord 
Chamberlain 
bee Wes SS) 
Gilbert can 
take care of 
himself. One 
of the cleyer 
bon mots cre- 
dited to him 
was uttered 
at a literary 
gathering 
when the talk 
turned upon 
the income of 
bishops and 
their work. 
“Ah,” said 
Mr. Gilbert, 
lusts Seal Casy, 
' enough for 
bishops to 
‘ be good on 
salaries of 
£5,000 a year 
but we have 
to be good 
for nothing, 
and ” — look- 
ing round 
with a merry 
twinkle in his 
eye — ‘“‘some 
of us are.” 
The Socialist. 
ommy: 
What is 
a Socialist, 
dad? 
Tommy's 
Father : A 
Socialist, my 
son, is a man 
who is itching 
to puta bent 
pin in theseat 
of Govern- 
ment. 


DANCE 


For hal.-an-hour the Lord 
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Mik-Ado About Nothing. 


HY should not the title of the 
prohibited opera be changed? 

~ Let us call it The Lord Cham- 
berlain ; or, the Town of Hanwell, 

and let one of the chief characters be the 
Lord High Censor, who had better be the 


Lord High Anything Else. 


A Possible Danger. 


“Lhe Japanese are sensitive in matters of 

courtesy, and their Sovereign is not 
only the ruler of the state but the sacred 
embodiment of the soul of the nation. i 
might be, therefore, that some members of 
the special mission now sent to England 
might be offended at seeing even the 
imaginary monarch of an _ impossible 
Japan brought on the stage in a comic 
capacity. Others might be shocked by 
hearing the Mikado’s guards march in to 
a Japanese song said to be more popular 
than proper. 


a te 
Officialism Run Mad. 


But why an official prohibition all over 

the country? What can it possibly 
matter to Prince Fushimi and his col- 
leagues whether the opera is given in 
the public hall at Little Pedlington in 
aid of the local hospital? Why involve 
many innocent people. in much expense 
and trouble to prevent Japan 
from being alienated by the 
“‘buffoonery’’ of Ko-ko and 
Katisha in a second-class tour- 
ing company ?. The Japanese 
appreciate. courtesy, but not 
clumsy servility. 


The Reason. 
think that we can quite 
explain 
The action of the Chamber- 
lain ; 
The Radicals for many years 
Have wished to wreck the 
House of Peers. 


And now a proof they would 
afford 
That any man who's made a 
lord 
Becomes to quite a sad extent 
Absurdly unintelligent. 
A New Edition in Morocco. 
he good people of Marra- 
kesh, having been an- 
noyed by the Sultan’s attempt 
to punish them for the fine 
old Moorish sport of murdering 
a Frenchman, have set up his 
brother and. thrown off the 
yoke of the Sultan. ‘There are 
now three rulers in Morocco. 
This time, however, Germany 
is not taking a hand. 
co tt 
The Moor and the German 
Burgess. 
he Germans wisely wish to 
quench 
The Moorish rage against the 
French ; 
For Moors, by Frank encroach- 
ment vexed, 
Would murder all the Germans 
next, 
And no imperial telegram 
Would stop the Moorish grand 
I-slam. 


much attention in Germany. 


mt and : 


MISS KITTY GORDON 


Who is appearing at the London Pavilion, where 
she sings a number of delightful songs 


Vindiew rand & Umatorcaant 


AN ARTIST PRINCE 


His Royal Highness Prince Eugen, the youngest son of King Oscar Il The 
prince is a distinguished artist and his exhibits of paintings have drawn 
The photograph was taken in his studio at 


Waldemarsudde near Stockholm 
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By 
Adrian Ross. 


Prince Fushimi, G.C.B. 
The greeting is Japanese, very, 
We give to the prince on his path ; 
In his rooms there is Japanese cherry 
And the King has prepared him the 
Bath. 


Marry Come Up! 
ur Ellen, ever young and merry 
(Though how it’s done is a Miss 
Terry), 
Once more prepares another trousseau, 
And off the stage is a Carew so. 
oe tt i 
Postponed. 
‘The Government is not going to demolish 
the House of Lords just yet. The 
announcement of the plan for securing a 
majority over the Opposition (whatever it 
is) is postponed till after Whitsuntide. 
A Vacant Mind. 
ale he present block of bills affords 
No time for dealing with the Lords ; 
C.-B more freely can decide 
When he has got his Whitsuntide. 


“* Strongheart.”’ 
he American drama recently imported 
asks its audiences to decide whether 
a Red Indian should cast in his lot with 
the whites and marry an 
American lady or go back to 
his tribe. The piece is to be 
given three nights a week with 
the “happy” ending, 7.e., the 
marriage, and three nights a 
week with the “unhappy.” 
We are not told which ending 
the matinée will be given. 
If the matinée girl has the cast- 
ing vote there is no doubt 
about the decision. 


oo 


Marriage Bells or Scalping 
Knife. 
o give a new play with 
alternative ending 
May pay, but as drama is 
past all defending ; 
And critics will probably savy, 
for their part, 
It may be “Strongheart” but 
it’s rather weak art. 
Living Pictures. 
ainters and sculptors have 
been asked their opinion 
as to the artistic and moral 
effect of “living” pictures and 
statuary, and are mostly very 


severe in condemning such 
exhibitions. But that was 


only to be expected. They get 
their living by showing and 
selling dead ‘uns. 
2 s 

Bishops Rampant. 

tis time that some friends of 

the Church should caution 

those bishops who are crusad- 
ing against living -statues, 
lively barmaids, and many 
other things of small import- 
ance that do very little harm. 
When any fussy prelate falls 
On barmaids and on music- 

halls, 
His mitre to the world appears 
A little like a pair of ears. 


RHE TALE ER. 


PORTUGAL, TOURS AND CRUISES. 


13 to 27 days, £12 to £20. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. INCLUSIVE PRICES. 
JEROME (3,100'tons), Liverpool 18th May, London 21st May. 
ANTONY (Twin Screw, 6,400 tons), Liverpool 29th May, London Ist June. 
Other Sailings every ten days. 


BOOTH LI N 8, Adelphi NeEaCe: 


30, James Street, 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID and COLOMBO. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL PAS SAILINGS: 


Strand, London. 
iverpool. 


‘ons London. Marseilles. | Naples. 
ORONTES (twin-screw)..... 9023 May 17 May 24 | May 26 
OMRAH (twin-screw) ....... 8282 May 31 June 7 June 9 
OROVAG a, cctaucacenacaei 6297 June 14 June 21 June 23 
ORTONA (twin-screw)....... 7945 June 28 July 5 July 7 
P F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers. . { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
ffice, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


o) 
West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND 
Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHET- 
LAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER CRUISE: 


The fine steam yacht “St. Sunniva’’ from Leith to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS of 
Norway, June 8th and 20th; July 2nd, 13th, and 25th, and August 6th; inclusive fare from £10 10s. 

CRUISE ROUND-GREAT BRITAIN from Leith, August 17th; Gravesend 19th, calling at 
Torquay. Dartmouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Man, Greenock, Oban, Stornoway, Orkney, 
Aberdeen, and Leith. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May lst to September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, -HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. 
and eight days in hotei for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from THomas Coox & Son, Ludirte Circus, London; Worpir & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Mitne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CHARLES 
MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 


CHEAP 
CONTINENTAL. 
HOLIDAYS. | 


Comfortable quarters, excellent 
Passage money 


BRUSSELS for WATERLOO 


AND 


THE ARDENNES, 


Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
every week-day. 
Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 


Liverpool Street Station, E.C., for descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet (free). 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEESE, Manager. 


Pupils taken in 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly 8/6per day , Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend Whitsuntide at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for, motoring and driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: “‘ Regent.’ Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. Moderate 
charges. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. El i 
M light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine ead wines. Within eney 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 
Do Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer, 


Garage. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 


EVERY EVENING at 8 (until Friday, May 17). 
JULIUS CASA 


Marcus Antonius ‘ s - Mr. TREE. 
MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) at 2. 


SATURDAY NEXT (May 18) to TUESDAY, May 21, TRILBY. MATINEE, SATURDAY, 
May 18, and MONDAY, May 20, at 2.15. 


ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Sutro. 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. P MISS EVA MOORE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 9 in 
THE DUEL, by Henri Lavepan. 
At 8 ‘DOCTOR JOHNSON," by Lreo Trevor. 
MATINEE of both plays every WEDNESDAY and SatuRDAy at 2, 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
CLANCARTY. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ALoWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, MATINEE WEDNESDAYS at 2,30. 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents iG 
ROBERT EDESON in STRONGHEART.”” 
A Comedy Drama by W. C. de Mille. (By arrangement with Henry B. Harris.) 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 
Box Office open from_10 till 10. 


ODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND. SENSATION. 
EQUESTRIAN AND AQUATIC SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Mdle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
THE PERIZOFFS. LE PAGES. 
LIVING PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme. 
’ EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H, J. Hircuins. 


BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN'S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION —IMPERIAL COURT and GALLERIES. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 
Native Crafts and Village Industries. 
50 PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS. 
In the Summer Theatre—FREE. 
‘““THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES." 
VIEWS of MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO, &c. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
ATTRACTIONS AT THE 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
“OLD JAPAN"' IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Teahouses, and Geisha. 
A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES, 
Exhibiting every phase of their wonderful Crafts. 
Spring Time in Old Japan. 
A Wealth of Cherry, Peach, and Wistaria Blooms. 
SEE THE WATERFALL AND THE LOTUS POND. 
FUJI YAMA.—NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE, 
JAPANESE THEATRE. FREE. 
“OLD JAPAN.” “OLD JAPAN.” 
The New Great Chute—Maxim’s Flying Machine. 
Balkan Stalactite Caves—Gondolas on the Lake. 
GREAT FREE SHOW DAILY. The FISHING CORMORANTS. 
The Salt Mine—The Switchback. 
See the NEW ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


How To Save 103 Sa. Ft. In YouR BEDRoom. 


SEE Exhibit of the 
<BAT” 


Garrick: 


LONDON HIPP 


ADA REEVE. 


EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT”? EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT”? EXPANDING BED. 

(Manufactured only by THE ExpanpinG Bep Co., Lrp., 17, Church St., Kensington) 


IN DUCAL HALL, BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 


——————————————————————————————— 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH WATER COLOURS AND PAINTINGS by 
Members of The Société des Aquarellistes Frangais and The Société des Peintres de 
Marine of France, under the auspices of the Entente Cordiale Society at 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON’ STREET, W. 
Open Daily, 10 to 6. Admission 1/-, including Catalogue. Organised by EuGeNE CREMETTI- 


EIGHT HISTORICAL EPISODES. ¥ 


No. 1.—B.C. 54, CAESAR and CASSIVELAUNUS. 
ST. ALBANS No; 2.—A.D. 61, BOADICEA. and the SACK of 
VERULAMIUM. 
No. 3.303, MARTYRDOM of ST. ALBAN. 
PAGEANT, No. 4.—793, OFFA FOUNDING MONASTERY: 


No. 5.—1290, FUNERAL CORTEGE of QUEEN 
ELEANOR. 
JULY 157H Paes 
No. 6.—1381, RICHARD II. and PEASANTS" 
REVOLT. 
To QOTH, 1907. 
No. 7.—1461, SECOND BATTLE of ST, ALBANS- 
No. 8.—1572, VISIT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Seats, 38. 6u., 5s. 6d., ros. 6d.,and 21s. ‘Tickets are selling rapidly, and those 
who desire good positions must make early application. 
Tickets may be obtained and plan of the grand stand seen at any of Messrs. THOS. cook 


& SON’S Tourist Offices, Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE & CO.’s Box Offices, or at Pageant 
House, St. Albans. 
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At the 


jprewsters Millioms” ¢ nicks treatre. 


IN ACT I. BREWSTER, WHO HAS GOT £250,000, ASTONISHES HIS FRIENDS BY GOING INTO BUSINESS 


BREWSTER AND HIS CREW ON BOARD HIS YACHT, THE ‘“FLITTER” 


Photographs by Dover Street Studios 
BREWSTER INTRODUCING HIS UNCLE, SWEARENGEN JONES, WHO LEAVES HIM £2,000,000 ON CONDITION THAT HE SPENDS £250,000 IN A YEAR 


Montgomery Brewster, the hero of Brewster's Millions at the Hicks Theatre, starts in something of a fix. He has come into a‘fortune of £250,000 on his grandfather's 

death, and just as he is beginning to enjoy it he learns that an uncle has left a will under which he receives £2,C00,000 if he can get rid of the £250,000 referred to in 

a year. The money must not be thrown away but must be spent. There are four acts of splendid nonsense in which Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as Montgomery Brewster 

and heaps of other clever people fool away to their hearts’ content. Brewster's friends are dead against his apparent extravagance, and in Act III. they incite a mutiny 

on board the yacht in order to stop Brewster's extravagant ways. Happily for Brewster the yacht is caught in a storm, and the last £40,000 he possesses goes to pay 
the salvage on her. This enables him to carry out the conditions of the uncle’s will, to his own satisfaction and the astonishment of his friends 
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A Provincial Dame’s Effrontery. 
MAZINGLY cool, I think, was a 
request I received from a lady 


living in the north of England a 


few years ago. The lady was 
a complete stranger to me, but she ‘had no 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 


Who is now appearing as St. Amour in ‘The 
Lady Dandies” at Daly's Theatre 


foolish scruples on that score about asking 
me to do her, or rather her son, a good 
turn. In a rather lengthy ‘letter she in- 
formed me all about her son, how he was 
a clerk in some business establishment in 
London, and was a steady, hard-working 
young man, but it appeared was of rather 
a shy and retiring disposition (he evi- 
dently did not take alter his mother). 
“* The +consequence is,’ wrote this good 
lady, “he has few friends. I should re- 
gard it as particularly kind if you would 
just now and then send him tickets for 
Daly's Theatre; he finds his evenings so 
dull.” Isent the youth a few tickets, but 
he never informed me whether he was 
pleased at receiving them or whether 
he received them at all, and I grew to 
understand why he did not make friend- 
ships readily. 


Betting on an Encore. 
(re of the most amusingly impudent 
requests I ever received was from a 
young man who sent a note round to me 
one night from his seat in the stalls asking 
me particularly not to sing an encore verse 
of my song, “ Yo ho, little girls, yo ho,” 
in The Country Girl that night. “The 
fact is,’ he wrote, “I have a bet with a 
fellow that you won’t sing an encore to- 
night; he has laid me to to 1 in fivers 
that you will, so you see if you won't sing 
an encore I'll make fifty quid. Do oblige 
like a good fellow ; the chap I am betting 
with is awfully rich and can easily afford 
to pay.” I sang an encore verse of that 
song at every performance, and that night 
I sang a double encore. Between the acts 
a note was sent in to me with the words, 
“Hang you!” or something like that. 


The Revenge. 


few nights afterwards I received a 
telegram just as I went into the 


theatre which I sometimes think may 
have been sent by this young fellow 
whose scheme for doing his rich friend 
out of £50 I had declined to fall in with. 
The telegram ran, “Go to your brother at 
once; he is dying.” I sent a telegram to 
my brother, and in a short time learned he 
was in the best of health. I tried hard 
to find the sender of that fictitious 
message but without success; if 
ever I do—well, it does not matter 
just at the moment, but the stick in 
the corner of my room where I am 
writing this little article caught my 
eye and reminded me of something. 


Backing a Horse. 
once got a request to put some 
money on a horse, and the 
request was made in such a curious 
way that Ididso. I was going out 
of the theatre one night when the 
stage doorkeeper handed me a dirty 
scrap of folded paper which he 


sy Huntley Wright. 
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A Useful Tipster. 


t took me some considerable time to 
read this cryptic sentence, the longer 
because I am not a betting man and 
understand little about horse-racing. 
“What does the fellow mean?” I ex- 
claimed. “Who on earth is Gillick II.? Is 
he a prizefighter?” “ Rot!’ said a man 
who had been reading the paper over my 
shoulder. ‘‘ He’s a horse, and a roarer at 
that. Don’t put your money on him.” 
But I could not resist the temptation of 
putting a sovereign on the animal and ~von 
£15. I fully expected my tipster to turn 
up the next evening and ask for half at 
least of my winnings, but as a matter of 
fact he did not, and I have never seen him 
to the best of my knowledge. 


Es Es a 
Advice to the Unknown. 


Like many other actors I am constantly 

receiving requests from various stage- 
struck young people to help them to 
enter the theatrical profession. One of the 
funniest requests I ever received in this 
way was from a young fellow who was at 
school. He wrote to tell me he had con- 
ceived a magnificent plan for 
going on the stage and for 
leaving school at ‘once. “If 
you will write and tell me that 
you feel sure I would make a 
successful actor the guv. ,will 
let me leave school as he has 
told me that if I get a letter 
saying so from some well-known 
actor he will let me go on the 
stage at once.” 


co tr & 
Wanted, a More Obliging 
Humorist. 


I had never seen this stage- 
struck youth so I could 
scarcely comply with his request. 
He was very disappointed at my 
refusal to fall in with his sug- 
gestion and informed me that 
he thought I “ would have been 
sure to have entered into the 
humour of the idea.” Ina P.S. 
he told me he should have to 
find a more obliging humorist. 


Had she a Stage Face? 
(re of the most awkward 
requests I ever received 
was from a lady who sent me 
her photograph and asked me 
to tell her quite candidly if I 
thought she was pretty enough 
to make a successful actress, 
adding that I might keep the 
photograph if I wished to do so. 


Hilis & Wivaley it + tit 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 


Was It a Joke? 


The strong personality of Mr. Huntley Wright is sufficient to 
put business into almost the most neglected of box offices, 
but when to a beautiful and already successful play is added 
Mr. Wright’s wonderful versatility the business becomes 
phenomenal. ‘‘The Lady Dandies’ and Mr. Wright. are 
among the biggest attractions of the theatrical season 


declared had been left for me by an 
individual as dirty as the paper. ‘“ Back 
Gillick II. to-morrow ” was all the infor- 
mation it contained, written in a shocking 
bad hand. I had no clue to the writer 


alone 


my correspondent 
proceeding 
I wrote back and told her that beauty 
never made a 
the stage, and thanked her for the par- 


~o this day I am uncertain 
whether she sent me her 

own photograph or not, but the 
picture she did send me repre- 
sented a decidedly plain lady of 
some forty summers. Perhaps 
intended the whole 
as a little joke. Anyway 


girl successful on 


and no idea why I had been so singled 
out for favour by him. 
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ticular example of beauty which she had 
sent me, 
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THE COLLEGE TEA—A SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF 


The names of the players, from left to right, are: 


FHE .'\TATLER 


“ STRONGHEART ” 
Richard Bennett, Marjorie Wood, Sidney Ainsworth, Mary Boland, David Todd, Robert Edeson, Guinia 


Strakosch, Harrison Ford, Amy Ravenscroft, Francis Bonn, Frank J. Mcintyre, Gertrude Thornton, and Richard Sterling 


Strongheart has been presented for the first time in this country at the Aldwych Theatre after a three-years’ run of success in America. 
and strong in dramatic effect Strongheart has for its text the never-absent racial prejudice that is so formidable in the life of the States. 
great Indian chief who has gone to Columbia University to complete his education. 


Unconventional in theme 
The hero is the son of a 


He gets to love the sister of his college chum—an affection that is reciprocated— 


but the Indians will not recognise in a woman not of their race a fit wife for their future chief 


Mr. Tree as a Golfer. 


R. BEERBOHM TREE has very 
little time for anything 
solid hard work, but now and 
then he allows himself an hour 

or two for golf, over which he is very 
enthusiastic. On one occasion Mr. Tree 
was in rather poor form, and alter a very 
weak drive turned to his caddie with the 


remark, ‘“‘Did you ever see worse play - 


than that?” The lad said nothing, and 
the actor-manager plaved on. 

Shortly after the latter had another 
failure with his drive. Again turning to the 
boy, “I say,” he said, “ did you ever see a 
worse player?” After a moment's silence 
the caddie replied, ‘‘I heard what ye said, 
and I’m just thinkin’.” 


Mr. Gillette’s Yacht. 
Ms William Gillette, the finest living 
impersonator on the stage of Sher- 

lock Holmes, is a keen yachtsman. He 
set sail from New York recently in a craft 
without a rival in slow progression. He 
kept close in shore, and a week or two 
after leaving port was drifting lazily by a 
point of land at the end “of which a 
solitary man sat fishing. The fisherman 
eyed the slow progress of the yacht and 
inquired, “ Where ye from ?’ 

“New York,” replied the actor with a 
yachtsman’s pride, ° 

“ How long out : oye 

‘Since April Tes 

The fisherman ried to his fishing 
and the yacht kept on drifting. Half-an- 
hour later there came a drawling voice 
over the quiet water inquiring, “What 
year?” 


but. 


IN FOOTBALL COSTUME 


MR. EDESON 


This is how Strongheart appears in Act Il. of the 

American play. He is a member of the Columbia 

football team, and football plays a considerable 
part in the development of the drama 
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“The Open Door.” 


oors on the stage are often ticklish 
pieces of apparatus, and are apt to 

open when they. should be shut and close 
at the wrong time. Once at the Lyceum, 
in The Lyons Mail, Sir Henry Irving was 
fighting with Miss Millward to get the key 
wherewith to open a certain door, and 
they had to keep up the struggle though 
quite aware that it was open all the time. 


Another Tiresome Door. 
~he revival at His Majesty’s Theatre of 
A Woman of No Importance reminds 
one of a former first night of that play at 
the Haymarket when another door played 
a prominent part in the evening’s enter- 
tainment. In the last act a door on the 
stage so persisted in opening alter it had 
been shut that many of the spectators took 
more interest in it than in the play, and 
bets were made about its conduct. 


An Actors Hat. 
A® actor in the provinces somehow lost 
a silk hat required by him in the 
play, and borrowed an old one from a 
member of thecompany. After the show, 
on taking it back, he was told to keep it. 
Some time after he bethought him of the 
old hat and took it out to have a look 
at it. The name on the lining, that of a 
well-known West-end maker, suddenly 
produced an idea. Our smart friend gave 
the hat a perfunctory brush and took it 
at once to the firm. The hatter brushed 
it, ironed it, and turned it out again like 
a new hat, and the actor continued to 
take the hat to be ironed and brushed for 
many montis after free of all cost. 


LAE LAPEER. 


Ap 


Weather Prophets. 

HE study of the weather is, as every- 
body knows, carried to the height 
of scientific perfection in this 
country. Nearly every person you 

meet seems to have a degree of doctor of 
meteorology. He constantly speaks, treats 
of, or discusses the weather. Under these 
conditions one might have expected that 
the heyday of all. weathers, the London 
season, has long since been made a deep 
study of. In fact, one wonders that Lord 
Rosebery as the Chancellor of London 
University has not in his recent speech 
advised the foundation of a chair for the 
study of the London season. 


A Professor of English Character. 
he University .of London under the 
able direction of its principal, him- 
self a meteorologist, and of several ushers 
and beadles, is just the desired place for so 
pressing a need. If that university endows 


chairs for the study of wild tribes and ° 


savage or grotesque customs, why in the 
name of goodness could they not endow 
chairs for _ the 

study of English : —= 
men and English 


women tempore 
London season ? 
Few things are 


more wild, savage, 
or grotesque. 
Now to give an 
example. 


Contradictory 
Woman. 
ap here 1s 
amongst the 
many charming 
she Londoners 
embellishing the 
season a young 
woman of exqui- 
site beauty. Her 
beauty is so great, 
so fine, so subtle, 
that like that of 
a great work of 
an immortal 
author contem- 
poraries are not quite up to it; and only 
when her portrait, painted by (alas! who 
can paint that Chopinesque face ?) a very 
great artist, will be hung in the National 
Gallery there will be regular pilgrimages 
to the heaven of those eyes, to the longing 
pinnacles of her golden locks, and to the 
moving incense of her delicate lines. She 
seems to breathe poetry and world-obli- 
vious ecstasy. She is, as a matter of fact, 
as dry as a biscuit and as formalist as a 
communication from the Foreign Office. 
Londoners Tattoo. 
“The Nyam-Nyams, it appears, tattoo 
their faces as a tribal mark. So 
does my angel, representative of some 
ideal figures in the London season. 
Tattooing is practically a colouring of 
punctured lines in the face or arms. The 
Nyam-Nyams do it with a pointed instru- 
ment and paints; my London angel does 
it otherwise. She puckers up the lovely 
lines of her nocturne face into sharp 
conventional features and colours them 
with the false smile of the social lie. 


Studies in tlhe Jon 


Season. By Dr. Emil Reich. 


ae Women. 
he Nyam-Nyams are, as a rule, can- 
nibals; so is my angel. She devours 
half-a-dozen men and spites to death a 
score of women every day of her life. She 
is vegetarian only with regard to the 
forbidden apple ; otherwise she is carni- 
vorous. She hatesand dreads wine, which 
by untattooing the falseness of it all 
might be a reyealer of her inward void. 
The Nyam-Nyam women till the ground. 
So does my angel, only in a different 
manner: she grounds the till. 


Humanity as a Study. 


An after all, if savage notions, laws, 

and customs are to be studied at all, 
of which I am not quite sure, preferring as 
I do to study nations with some grace and 
humanity in them, then it cannot be 
denied that one prefers to study Nyam- 
Nyams in a London drawing-room. It is 
handier ; it costs one much less, and it 
is so complete. I just mentioned that 
odious word, humanity. Those wretched 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE FOR BRIDES TO FOLLOW : 
After the wedding of Sir Capel Wolseley, Bart., and Miss Beatrice Knollys the bride and bridegroom drove 


to the Alexandra Trust in City Road and gave a tea party to a number of East-end cripples. 
cake was provided, which was cut by the bride. 


the extreme left of the photograph 


philologians are not que wrong, alter ali. 
There is much to be learned from a study 
of words. In our present case, what a flood 
of light is shed on London society by a 
study of that word, human, or humanity. 


ue 


The Burden of being Human. 


t was a few months ago when I was 
told that ““my husband” said I was 
so human. Honestly I took offence at the 


remark. Human? What does the man 
mean by singling me out for a person 


whose characteristic trait 
human? Jf a Frenchman 
‘“‘ Monsieur est si humain,’ I should ask 
my seconds to callon him. If a German 
said to me, “ Der Hery sind so human,’ I 
should leave my octaves on his face. 
Such talk in Austrian dialect is called 
frozzeln ; and in French we-say to such a 
man, “Vous vous payez ma téte, n'est-ce 
pas?” In England it is meant by elderly 
persons as a distinction with a dash of 
condescending pity in it, and by young 
persons as frank derision. 


is his being 
; £ 
said to me, 


I16 


Sir Capel and Lady Wolseley will be observed standing at 
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London’s Least Human Feature. 


Re try to go through a London season 

with some rags of human feelings 
left in one is indeed too stupid for w ords, 
A London season is the Olympian festival 
of the least human of our features. ‘Try 
to be human and you will soon be left 
out in the cold. I venture to say from 
sufficient experience that any woman or 
man who wants to live through more than 
one London season must necessarily divest 
him or her self of the last trace of humanity, 
simplicity, naiveté, or abandon. The rule 
is very simple; say the contrary of what 
you feel, and more particularly say nothing 
with life in it. 


# & % 
I was ‘‘No Gentleman.” 


Years ago I met a young American lady 
as my neighbour at the dinner table 

at a friend’s reception. I talked to her of 
my admiration for America. As a lie it 
was substantial enough; as talk it was evi- 
dently too much. An elderly lady, twenty 
stones of granite prejudices, sitting opposite 
us complained to 
the lady of the 
house about my 
being no gentle- 
man atall. Three 
fh = =vears later I had 
learnt the wisdom 

of silence. The 
granite, now 
twenty-two stones 
heavy, met me in 

a back drawing- 
room at_ the 
Turkish Embassy. 
Escape was im- 
possible; yet by 
escaping into the 
deserts of absolute 

; silence or mono- 
| syllables I won 
the stony admira- 
tion of my heavy 
critic, who ever 
since swears that 
Dr. Wretch (this 
is how she pro- 
nounces my poor 
Tapes) eee siach 
Try to be human with such 


A wedding 


gentleman. 
minerals ! 


Londoners but in Name. 


Wy London season-hardened people 

positively love moral tattooing 
social cannibalisin, and Byzantine forma- 
lism, Professor Diehl in his book, “ Figures 
Byzantines,’ works hard to get at the soul 
of the women of Byzantine Constantinople. 
He might have had it much more easily. 
I will take him to my favourite peeresses, 
and there he will meet Athenais, Theo- 
phano, and all the rest of them. English 
youtlis are Hellenic; Englishmen as par- 
liamentarians are, in many ways, Roman ; 
a London season is Byzantine. This is the 
reason why I love to stay in this country. 
My study of life is so much easier in 
London than in Paris, Berlin, or New 
York. In London one has all the periods 
of history near at hand. How con- 
veniently mediaval is the British middle 
class; how charmingly Hellenic the col- 
legiate youths; how unspeakably By- 
zantine is a London season. 
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Reutlinger 


MADAME DE VIRAGH 


Madame de Viragh brings into her impersonations a charm of personality and 


A very pretty light-comedy artiste of the Parisian stage. 
an artistic distinction which have gained the approval of the severest critics. She is a special favourite with the German playgoing public 


on account of the realism of her acting 


Reutlinger 
MDLLE. CHAVITA f 


This dainty actress has been an ornament of the Opéra Comique for some time. She is a danseuse of Spanish birth and 


possesses a remarkably flexible and graceful figure. She is at present in Spain earning the enthusiastic applause of her 
people, whose idol she undoubtedly is 
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GRP RAIL bike 


HE Humorous Side is, of course, 
the Inside. 


till, | expect we get the Exhibition we 
deserve. There is no denying the 
fact that we are not an artistic nation. 
Straws show the way the wind blows. 
Mine, I believe, was the only voice raised 
in protest when, not so long ago, the scaf- 
folding which for some time had hidden 
the Albert Memorial was removed. The 
other day, again, a simple-minded pro- 
vincial gentleman wrote to the Daily Mail 
actually complaining that it was now 
impossible to see the mosaics, the work 
of a leading academician, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral owing to the deep coating of 
soot which a kindly Nature had placed 
over the desecrations. It is good anyhow 
to know that Nature has the art sense. 


No: Ido not think it is quite fair to 
blame the Hanging Committee for 
all the shortcomings of the Show. No 
artist seems to have a good word for the 
Hanging Committee. What they do well 
is overlooked. For instance, it was a dis- 
tinctly happy thought on their part to 
hang many of the worst pictures on the 
line, and so attempt to shame them. 
nd there was something in what the 
man at the turnstile said to me. 
“What a poor show!” I remarked as I 
went out. ‘‘ Well, sir,” retorted the func- 
tionary with some heat, “what can you 
expect when we gives you one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five picturs and 
statoos for a shilling?” 


ro = 


gain, it may not be generally known 
that many pictures which are re- 
turned by the Hanging Committee are 
marked with a big “D.” This is said to 
signify “ Doubtful,” but don’t you believe 
it. The kindly committee wish to save 
the artist the trouble of groping about for 
the appropriate remark to make when the 
prodigal painting returns. 


tt 


Or such occasions, I am told, the Royal 
Academy is sometimes thoughtlessly 
pronounced the Rile Academy. 


At the same time I do not intend to 

defend the Hanging Committee 
through thick and thin. In’some respects 
the Royal Academy is blameworthy. In- 
gratitude, for instance, is a failing most 
difficult to forgive. Yet this is a charge 
which has been brought against the Aca- 
demy, and it is impossible to refute it. 
It sounds almost incredible, but to my 
knowledge several pictures which were 
painted specially for their exhibition were 
refused by the academicians and sent back 
without even a kind message. To put it 
mildly, this is a shocking breach of good 
manners. 


2% 


ce 


And ayoung lady of my acquaintance 
was justly furious. Her miniature, 
measuring an inch square, was re- 
jected on the ground of want of space. 
Could hypocrisy go further? As she 
pointed out to me, there were several 
spots in the principal gallery where 


If they had let her 


there was room for it. 
try she would have managed to hang it 
just above the royal portrait. 


= rd 


es; there are many heartburnings, but 
thank Heaven for our mothers. 
Listen to the voice of the comforter. He 
was very young, but he had been. re- 


jected :— 
Mother: Never mind. Have another 
try. There’s an exhibition in the winter, 


isn’t there ? 
Son; But that’s the Old Masters. 
Mother ; Well, I am sure you are good 
enough for that, Aubrey. 


nd thank Heaven for those who have . 


no sense of humour. I was an ear- 
witness of the following remark which 


fell from the lips of a genius whose work 


had proved a boomerang. He was looking 
very angry indeed and was gazing at a 
certain picture. “If they hang that awful 
thing,” he cried, “ they might just as well 
have hung mine.” 


till, there is no denying that many 

pictures are hung which ought not 

to have been hung. The Home Secretary 

should have intervened and granted a 

reprieve. The execution of certain of the 
paintings is really terrible. 


Ps 


| am ready to grant, of course, that the 

pictures do not look their best on the 
Press Days. They are obviously nervous 
in the presence of all the clever critics. 
And if there is one thing they hate more 
than another it is the gentleman who 
comes to make fun of them. When all is 
said and done it is, | suppose, a ghoulish 
amusement. The poor dumb brutes on 
the walls distinctly wince, and offer up a 
mute appeal not to be made to look more 
ridiculous than they are. Indeed, one of 
the Joans of Arc (No. 8) actually went 
down on bended knee and prayed to be 
let off. But duty is duty. 


ith a view to stimulating interest in 
a class of paintings which arouse 
an astonishingly small amount of interest 
among the general public I have great 
pleasure in reviving this year a custom 
of mine which has fecently fallen into 
desuetude. I will now proceed to distri- 
bute a certain number of Honorary Prizes 
among the portraits. For further notes 
on the pictures I must ask my readers to 
wait until next week. It is hard on them 
I know, but exigencies of space compel it. 
My awards are as follows :— 
Prize for Amiability of 
Appearance :— 
W. J. Stracey-Clitherow, Esq. (483). 
Prize Angry Man :— 
John Wesley de Kay, Esq. (532). 
Prize for Most Handsome Moustache :— 
Arthur Cook, Esq. (17). Won ina 
canter. 


General 


Prize for Finest Eyebrows :-— 

The Right Hon. Sir John Kenna- 
way, Bart., C.B., M.P. (22), and 
Thomas Holford, J.P., D.L. 
(297), bracketed equal. 
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Frank Richardson Prize 
Whiskers :-— 

H.H. the Rajah of Raygush (390). 
Frankly, I am disappointed that 
this prize should go out of the 
country. Proxime Accessit—Sir 
Donald Currie, G.C.M G. (107). 
Sir Donald must try again next 
year. 

Prize for Nicest Eyes :— 

Not awarded this year. The present 
Academy is curiously weak in 
eyes. 

Prize for Sitting as Good as Gold :— 

The Rev. the Haham (576). 

Prize for Neatness of Appearance and 
General Cleanliness :— 

David J. Jardine, Esq. (204). 

Prize for the Most Becoming Costume for 
Gentlemen :— 

His Majesty the King (161). 

Prize for the Most Becoming Costume 
for a Lady :— 

Roses of Youth (347). 

Consolation Prize (because he looks so 
disappointed) :— 

Alderman J. Ball (246). 

WALTER EMANUEL. 


for Prettiest 


Explanation Regrets. 
Scotch clergyman is accustomed to 
use scientific terms which the people 
do not understand. A deputation waited 
on him recently with the request that in 
the future whenever he used such terms he 
would explain them. 

On the following Sunday he used the 
term, hyperbole, and added, “ As agreed 
on I beg to explain this word. Were I to 
say that at this moment the whole of my 
congregation are sound asleep it would be 
hyperbole, but if I say that one-half are 
asleep that is no hyperbole, but the truth.” 

The next day the deputation again 
called to say that the minister need not 
explain technical terms. The people would 
learn their meaning from a dictionary. 


a ut 
A Short Courtship. 
je “Was yours a long courtship, old 
fellow?” Will: “Gracious, no. My 
wife had nine little brothers and sisters !”’ 
“Really. But what difference did that 
make?” ‘ What difference? Well, if you 
had to bribe a crowd like that to keep out 
of the drawing-room every time you went 
to see your girl you'd soon want to cut 
short the expense.” 


The Husband Again. 
iy W?y, Mary,” said her mistress, “I told 
you to tidy up my room an hour 
ago, and here it is in terrible disorder.” 
“Yes, mum, and I did,” said Mary, 
“but the master came in to put on a clean 
collar, mum, and he lost the stud.” 


ue a 


A New Catchpenny. 

A fortune awaits the man who shall 
invent an automatic machine 

that will provide people with a 

name for their baby in return for 3 

a penny in the slot. It would take 

so many tries to get a name to suit. 
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CHORUS - Oh please wont you soon have finshed ? 
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PRINCIPAL MODEL. 


1 Good Gractous its half past one, 
time for a rest! 
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A Lullaby —_ 
that there is nothing for lunch but gold-fish Spree 
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932 Prize Angry man 
Ghared with 246). — ay” ; 


22 For Finest Eyebrows 
(shared with 297) 


On the previous page Mr. Walter Emanuel comments on this year’s Academy pictures in general and on several of those 


reproduced above in particular 
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By George Belcher. 
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Jones, returning from Covent Garden, discovers a dinner roll in his pocket 


PHES TALLER 
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By Will Owen. 


NO DIFFERENTIATION. 


gE TES AN EP Tae 


IETS TI 


SSS ia 


Pingetes MART CEE ae Ee 


SR 


Oh, he’s an actor 


Second Summer Girl: 


First Summer Girl: Who is that clean-shaven, handsome boy? 


Oh, he hasn’t any money either 


Second Summer Girl: 


No; | mean the other one 


First Summer Girl: 
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Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. 
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Siglats” 


Verses by Mostyn T. Pigott. 


“He hailed a hansom cabby” 


‘‘He found the doorway none too wide”’ 


RIEND Hippo thought 
he’d like to go 
And see Westminster 
Abbey, 
So with a rollicking hullo! 
He hailed a hansom 
cabby. 
But when he tried to get 
inside 
He found the doorway none 
too wide. 


at 
Of p’liceman C., JI, 
Four members of the 
fire brigade 
And foafers six or 


UT when he reached 
B the stately fane 
He found, spite all 
endeavout, 
That he could not get out 
again— 
He seemed stuck there for 


evet, 
Though ev’rybody did his 
bes 


t, 
The dean and chapter and 
the rest. 


| & 


HOUGHaII the vergers 
pulled like mad, 


As also did their 


nieces, 
Ere they could get him out 
they had 


seven, To take the cab to pieces. 
At fast he managed to NEXT ‘TIME he takes a 
effect hansom ride 
An entrance, and then drove He'll go, like gladstone bags, 
frect. ‘At last he managed to effect an entrance” outside,' 
=f | 3 


“Ere they could get him out they had to take the cab to pieces” 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE MAAER. 
By WW. R. Millar. 
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Friendly Native (to motorist who is undertaking a slight repair): This ain’t much of a pitch, mister; why don’t ye go into 
the village? 
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The Critic’s Dilemma. 
PLEASANT story is 


told of a_ well- 
known London 
dramatic critic. 


He had taught his little niece to open and 
shut his opera hat. Calling at her home 
the other night on his way to a theatre he 
handed the child his hat—this time a silk 
one—to put on the stand while he spent 
a few minutes with her father in the study. 

When about to leave he asked the 
little girl to bring him his hat. Imagine 
his expression of face on seeing her enter 
with the hat wrinkled like an accordion. 

“Oh, uncle,” she said, “this is very 
hard. I've had to sit on it, but I can’t get 
it more than half shut.” 
Things on a Level. 
AN colonial newspaper thus describes the 

effects of a hurricane: “It shattered 

mountains, tore 
up oaks by the 
roots, dismantled 
churches, laid 
villages waste, 
and — overturned 
a haystack.” 


Lighter Side. 
man boasted 
that he car- 
ried off an entire 
timber yard in his 
left hand. It 
turned out that 
the timber yard 
was a_ three-foot 
rule. 


A Beam in her 


A Speech-making Trouble. 
London newspaper reporter was inter- 
viewing a certain member of Par- 
liament famous for the vast number of 

speeches he has delivered. 

“T presume, sir,’ said the pressman, 
“that it requires a great deal of practice to 
speak for an hour and in every second in 
it say something ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the statesman, “but it 
requires much more to be able to talk for 
half that time and say nothing.” 


The Professor Caught Napping. 
he other day a learned professor was 
lecturing on the physiological effects 

of alcohol when one of his students gravely 
asked him the scientific reason why the 
liquor at the bottom of a bottle is more 
intoxicating than the liquor at the top. 
The oldscientist, not suspecting the humour 
lurking in the query, innocently answered, 


ng 


Eye. 
have just 


Ws heard of a 


case quite beyond 


the skill of the 
ordinary  oculist. 


It is that of a 


young lady who, 


instead of a pupil, 
has a_ ‘varsity 
student in her eye. 


The Loafer’s Experience. 
wo East-end loafers were talking over 
their pots of beer in a public-house. 
One had a newspaper in his hand and was 
selecting choice scraps of information for 
the benefit of his companion. 

“Here’s an advertisement in th’ paper 
fer that dog you found. The man wot 
owns him offers a reward.” 

“How d’ye know it’s a man?” 

“Th’ paper says, ‘ no questions asked.’ ” 


A Careless Husband. 


ts. Gaddie: My husband's so slipshod. 
His buttons are for ever coming off. 
Mrs. Goode (severely): Perhaps they 
are not sewn on properly ? 
Mrs. Gaddie: That’s just 
awlully careless about his sewing. 


teers 


te & 


Ona the River. 

ah | suppose he clasped you in his arms 
when the canoe upset?” 

“No; quite the opposite.” 

“Quite the opposite? ” 

“Yes; the canoe upset when he clasped 

me in his arms.” 


END OF THE EVENING—GOO' 


“Well, I never had my attention called to 
that fact. Are you sure that it is a fact ?” 

“Yes,” replied the undergraduate, his 
countenance unmoved, midst a peal olf 
laughter from the rest of the class, “I 
know of several of our students who have 
frequently found that it is so.” 


Careful Boy. 
Two American tourists on their way to 
Abbotsford were in doubt about the 
road to take and the time it would occupy 
to get there. Hailing a lad who hap- 
pened to be passing they put the neces- 
sary questions. The native replied by 
showing the route, but did not know how 
long it would take to get there. The 
tourists resumed their journey but had 
scarcely gone a hundred yards when a 
shout from the boy made them turn. 

“Tt will take you an hour,” called the 
boy at the pitch of his voice. 

* Then why the deuce didn’t vou tell 
us that before?” returned one of the 
Americans. 

““T couldna tell ye afore I knew hoo fast 
ye could walk.” 
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Circumstantial Evidence. 
A rich New Yorker said 
to his valet ne 

morning :— 

** Hoskin.” 

“Sir?” said the man. 

“You are getting careless, Hoskin.” 

“©QOh, sir! I hope not, sir.” 

“You don’t brush my clothes regularly 
any more.” 

“Oh, sir, I assure you——” 

“There, Hoskin, that will do. I left 
a dollar in my white vest pocket yesterday 
morning and it is still there.” 


t 3 


Meat Extra. 


We were dining together at a French 
restaurant and to our intense disgust 


“spied a fly in the soup. 


“Waiter,” I indignantly cried. 
friend interposed. 

“Whatever you do, don’t mention the 
fly ; they'll charge 
it extra in the bill.” 


te 


My 


Well Chalked. 
M*: Buggins : 
The new 
milkman says he 
used to keep a 
billiard-room. 
Mr. Buggins: 
Well, I guess he 
must have had a 
lot of chalk left 
over. 


The Up-to-date 


Girl. 
He: Good-bye 
for ever! 
I leave you now, 
never to return. 
She: Well, for 
goodness sake re- 
member that it’s 
cheaper to tele- 
phone than to send 
a messenger. 


His Place in the 


Field. 
|t was asked 

about an in- 
different football player what place he 
occupied in the field—Was he a full-back 
orahalf-back? ‘ No,’’ was the reply, “he 
was a drawback.” 
What he Went By. 

lub Man (rather full) : I wish you'd take 

me home. Do you know where I live ? 

Policeman: What’s the name of your 

cook ? 
tt tie 
Friendly with the Bobby. 
Wile : Tommy doesn’t seem to be afraid 
of policemen. 

Husband: Why should he? 

was a very pretty girl. 


His nurse 


Somebody's Business. 
V hen a man says, “ Of course it’s no 
business of mine,” it is a sure sign 
that he is going to do the best he can to 
make it his business. 
tt at tit 

Incompatibility of Temper. 
The worst cases of incompatibility of 

temper occur when both parties have 
the same kind of temper, and plenty of it. 
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The Opera season 
at Covent Garden has 
opened in a most mag- 
nificent way by the per- 
formance of the First 
Cycle of “ The Ring,” 
conducted by Dr, Rich- 
ter, Of all the artis‘s in 
this cycle Herr Kraus 
as Siegfried most distin- 
‘guished h'mself, The 
performances were also 
noteworthy for the 
large number of En- 
glish singers taking part 


This week the Second 
Cycle of “The Ring” 
takes place, and “ The 
Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’? was given last 
night The-stage 
Management of the 
performances by Herr 
Wurk has been note- 
worthy for its com- 
pleteness, and the open- 
ing of the season reflecis 
the highest credit upon 
Mr. Neil Forsyth, the 
new general manager 


in them of the Opera 


THE STAGE OF COVENT GARDEN 


Much, curiosity exists as to the stage mechanism at Covent Garden, and Mr. Percy Homé'’s drawing which is here reyroduced shows exactly what an intricate 

business the management of the modern stage has become. The Covent Garden stage now consists of five sections which can be raised to any desired height up to 

9 ft. and can be depressed to form lakes or hollows when required, All the noise and loss of time occasioned by building up wooden framing is obviated. The stage 

manager merely presses a button in his bex on the corner of the stage nearest the spectator, a coloured electric lamp silently glows above the head of the switchman 

on the lower stage, the electric lever is pressed, and the desired portion of the stage rises to the required height. The manager is also connected by a series of 

coloured glow lamps with the men on the galleries who actuate the steel-wire ropes of the scene-shifting apparatus. On the bridges marked 1 and 3 there are second 
levels where a Mephistopheles can stand previous to his appearance through a trap 
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By W. Hugh Spottiswoode. 


What is ‘‘ Pie”? 

O those who are unfamiliar with 
the vernacular of the printing 
office the title of this article will 
probably conjure up visions of the 

chequered career of a compositor’s mid- 
day meal; I would, therefore. hasten to 
say that while “pie” in the ordinary 
sense denotes a dish containing various 
palatable ingredients, in a printing office 
it signifies good “matter” thrown_ to- 
gether in confusion by a_ careless or 
incompetent printer. 


An Appreciated Dish. 
owever, despite the fact that one 
eminent editor when the scheme 

was mentioned to him—‘ Printers’ Pie” 
vas originally intended as a souvenir of 
the anniversary festival of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation—was good enough 
to describe it as an “ incompatible mena- 
gerie,” yet, 1 am glad to say, it has sur- 
vived this somewhat caustic criticism. 
In fact, “ Printers’ Pie 
a particularly healthy, hardy annual. 
it has been wenerally 
welcomed is proved, I 
think, by its steadily- 
growing circulation, 
which from 10,000 
copies in 1903 in- 
creased last year to 
50,000, while in the 
present year of grace 
100,000 will be printed, 
which is not really so 
“a five-year- 


“has now become 
That 


bad: for “a 
old.” 


The Cooks of the Pie. 
till, ever since it first 
saw the light, 
‘Printers’ Pie” has 
been treated by the 
public and authors 
alike in the kindliest 
manner, although the 
contributions carry 
with them no reward 
in the shape of “ filthy 
lucre.”’ 


Mr. Balfour’s Contribu- 
tion, 
By the by, in the first 
issue of “ Printers’ 
Pie” the Right.Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., 
contributed a brilliant 
article on “ The Nine- 
teenth Century.” The 
late Lord Goschen 
chanced to hear of this 
attractive feature, and 
in a letter to me 
written a few days 
before ‘‘ Printers’ Pie” 
was published said, “1 
wonder how Balfour 
will deal with the nine- 
teenth century in 3,000 
words? He is sure to 
do it well, but it is a 
bold thing to attempt 
such a short study on 
so vast a subject.” I 
need, of course, scarcely 
add that the late Prime 
Minister was fully 
equal to the occasion. 


Hugh Spottiswoode. 


‘Do hurry up, Algernon. 


This is one of the many illustrations in colours appearing in 
By buying a copy readers of THE 


The King’s Printer. 
- [I * Printer’s Pie's ”’ 


birthday year I paid 

one of my frequent visits to America, 
and on the day alter my arrival I was 
somewhat surprised to read the following 
paragraph in “ The Washington Post” 
“The Kihg’s Printer is little more one 
forty years “of age. Tor the last eleven 
years it has been his duty to design and 
print all clicial and social stationery 
for the royal house hold. All documents 
signed by King Edward are written on 
paper designed especially for the occasion, 
and the King’s Printer devotes lis time 
to superintending the thousand and one 
details connected with the stationery in 
the royal household.” 


Completing a Good Joke. 

few days after I had returned to Eng- 

land I received two telegrams couched 

in the following terms: “Send box of 
‘J nibs for the King and six red morocco 
blotting pads for the Queen, also bring 
personally, one box of Coloured chalks for 
Prince :dward.-—KNo.Ltys.” 


WOMAN, ‘EVER UNREASONABLE ! 


the same time 
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We shall be late for tea” 


“Printers’ Pie,’ 1907, edited by Mr. W. 
: TATLER will be aiding an excellent charity, 
the Printers’ Pension Corporation, and getting an unequalled shillingsworth of literature and art at 


The Royal Ink-pot Filler. 
The other wire read: 


“Don't fail to 

come to the palace to-morrow to fill 
the ink-pots in King Edward’s study and 
also bring one small bottle of red ink as 


the royal chef has run out of cochineal. 
—STewarD oF BucKkINGHAM PaLacr.” 
Seemingly some friends in England— 
possibly some of the staff of “ Printers’ 
Pie "—also saw the American journal I 
have referred to. 


At Last Year’s Dinner. 


BY the way, it has been my _ proud 
privilege for the last two years to ask 

the contributors to “ Printers’ Pie” to 
dine with me at the “Savoy.” Last year 
three or four of my guests, inveterate and 
deep-dyed practical jokers, arranged with 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier to play the great game 
of “spoof.” One of the conspirators, how- 
ever, with a keen eye for stage-manage- 
ment, saw at once that the possibilities for 
“selling ” his friends and thereby extracting 
more fun out of the noble jest would be all 
the greater if the plot was disclosed to me. 


A Waiter’s Breach of 
Good Conduct. 


And this is what 


happened. At 
about fifteen minutes 
before midnight, tle 
“barring clause” 
having been put on 
speeches, I noticed a 


very foreign - looking 
waiter with black, 
bushy whiskers — or 


should I say face-fins ? 
—handing round ya 
plate, into which one 
of the jokers at the 
other end of the room, 
to start. the ball, had 
dropped a shilling. 


I am “ Vastly 
Annoyed.” 
At once | jumped up 


and sternly asked 


the offending waiter, 
“What on earth are 
you doing?’ With 


that servile bow which, 
I believe, characterises 
a really good waiter, 
he replied, “I make 
zee collection,” where- 
upon I sent at once 
for the ever-courteous 
manager, Mr. Pruger. 
Iixplaining matters to 
him I requested that 
the erring waiter 
should be brought up 
to my end of the room, 
“and, Mr. Pruger,” I 


added, “hitherto I 
have been under the 
impression that the 
‘Savoy’ was the best 


hotel in London. How 
dare you therefore 
allow any waiter to 
bring a private dinner 
party down to the 
level of a_ third-rate 
smoking concert 2?” 


(Continued on page ii) 


